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if additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie of Idaho conducted a class 
in political science at Idaho State College, Feb. 17 
which was witnessed simultaneously over television by 
youngsters in Il different elementary schools in the 
nation’s first demonstration of a closed circuit ‘TV 
public-school system . Fo support educational 
television, the Ford Foundation has granted $6,493,840 
to the Educational ‘Television and Radio Center and 
the newly created Joint Council on Educational 
I clevision Ihe foundation also has awarded the 
Yale University Law School a grant of $1,600,000 to 
help support programs in the training of law teachers 
and in international legal studies The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has granted $1,500,000 to 
the Institute of International Education for support 
ind deve lopment of the institute's programs oft inter 
national student exchange over 10 years 

The New York State Board of Regents has granted 
in absolute charter for the incorporation of the 
Mayor's Committee on Scholastic Achievement which 
was established in New York City by Mayor Robert 
k. Wagner in Feb., 1955 Development of better 
methods of teaching reading in the schools is the 
objective of the new International Reading Associa 
tion which was formed by the merger of two organiza 
tions previously in the field the International 
Council for the Improvement of Reading Instruction 
ind the National Association for Remedial Reading 
President of the association is William S$. Gray, di 
rector of research in reading, University of Chicago 

Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio) has estab 

lished a School of Community Education with A 
Fdward Patmos, head, department of economics, as 
dean 

The University of Washington (Seattle) has begun 
i graduate program in its School of Communications 
leading to the M.A. degree Juniata College (Hunt 
ingdon, Pa.), faced with a country-wide “rising td 
of students,” intends to remain a small college with 
its enrollment “limited to the facilities available 
wcording to Calvert N, Ellis, president of the college 

American graduate students are offered fellow 
ships for advanced study or research in Iran and 
Italy, 1956-57 academic year, by the University of 
Feheran and the Italian Government and_ three 
Italian universities, Closing date for applications, 
which may be obtained from the U. S,. Student De 
partment of the Institute of International Education 
is April | Wayne University’s Air Force ROTC 
program will not be disbanded as was announced in 
this column, Dec, 24, 1955 (p. 194). The Secretary of 
the Air Force explained that “patriotic interest and 
enthusiastic support for the AFROTC in the majority 
of institutions affected [by the nation-wide retrench 
ment program of AFROTC units} outweighed the 
Continued on page 
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Where and What Are the 
Educational Wastelands? 


By ERNEST O. MELBY 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


oo MOST IMPORTANT problem before the edu 


cational profession is that of helping the public 
to understand the challenges that come to edu 
cation and the nature of the crisis that confronts 
us on the education front. Yet, a good deal of 
the discussion by critics of current educational 
practice is a type of oversimplification which 
Even 


serves chiefly to confuse the public men 


good will and generally liberal 


women of ¢g 


and 


persuasion are confused by the writings of 
Arthur Bestor 
an article in The Reporter, by William Lee 
Miller, entitled “Educational Wastelands Revis 


(Oct. 6, 1955, p. 20) 


and others. A recent example is 


ited” 

To teachers and others in education at the 
operational level, Mr. Miller’s calm, generosity, 
and absence of venom are a welcome relief from 
much that. has appeared on education in our 
periodicals in the last 10 years. Nevertheless, the 
for Bestor and 


net effect is general 


others who seem to view the efforts of teachers 


support 


to meet the needs and abilities of pupils as a 


threat to quality in education—and equally 


serious, as a wave of educational anti 


intellectualism. Curiously, Bestor and others who 
support him seem oblivious to the real problems 
confronting America in education. There are 


no doubt educational wastelands, but in the 


main they are not the ones Bestor and others 
deplore. 

It will help us if we step back to 1905 and 
take note of the conditions then prevailing in 
our schools, for it was in 1906 that Superintend 
ent Maxwell studied the problem of failure 
New 
York City. Similar studies were made, about the 
Thorndike. These 


studies showed the appalling conditions created 


that is, non-promotion in the schools of 


same time, by Dr. F. | 


by a rigid promotion system in large school 
The 


secondary results in delinquency, poverty, and 


drop-outs and waste of human talents. 


social maladjustment could only be estimated 
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The studies by Maxwell and Thorndike set 


in motion a nation-wide effort in the ensuing 
two decades to find ways of teaching children 
more effectively so that they not only could be 
kept in school but, equally important, so that 
each child could be helped to make the most of 
himself. Intelligence tests and achievement tests 
of a standardized character enabled teachers and 
psychologists to get a better picture of the ranges 
of abilities and aptitudes represented among our 
children. We found that six-year-olds, instead of 
being alike, were very unlike in maturity. Read 
ing abilities in a sixth grade of a city school 
system would often range from second grade 
average to the average for a high-school senior. 
Studies of physical growth and maturity taught 
us much about the optimum maturities at which 
various skills and knowledges should be taught. 
Even the best teacher not only cannot teach some 
six-year-old children to read successfully, but the 
very effort may result in personality problems 
on the part of the child more serious than 
slowness in reading 


While all 


abilities in ow 


this was going on, the range of 


both 


secondary was constantly widening. Compulsory 


schools elementary and 


school attendance laws made elementary school 
attendance obligatory. Here we had, in fact, “all 
of the children of all of the people,” from those 
High 
1910, 


again 


of least educability to those most gifted 
from 1900 to 


1920, 


doubled 


1910 to 


S< hool enrollment 
from and 
1930. ‘The 


ways of teaching the traditional school subjects 


doubled 
1920 to 


again 
from problems of finding 
to millions of children who previously dropped 
failed 


programs and methods are so enormous that if 


out of school because they under older 


the public could really see them it would throw 
Nevertheless, from 1910 


to 1930, the educational system of the nation was 


up its hands in despair 


head-over-heels in an effort to find ways of edu 


cating all of the children of all of the people. 
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As if this were not enough, World War I, 
together with the great depression following the 
crash of 1929, forced teachers and other educa 
tional leaders to look out the schoolroom win 
dow. It was clear to our most farseeing leader 
ship that schools must make a greater contribu 


tion to good citizenship, that they must he Ip our 


people to greater social, economic, and political 


understanding if our various freedoms were to 
World Wat 
the last barriers that protected America from 


survive. Then came II, shattering 
global conflicts, Could freedom survive, let alone 
gather power, in such a situation? Certainly, it 
could not unless education made a greater con 
tribution to its vitality than any it had made in 
the past. 

Phink 


plexity of the educational tasks we now face: 


a little of the magnitude and com 


1. How to help every child and every adult become 
all he is capable of becoming 


2. How to conserve and develop all our human 


resources so we will have the scientists, the artists, 


the statesmen, the businessmen, the productive and 


honest active citizens we need 


§. How to strengthen us in industrial production 
and detlense 


1. How to give us moral and spiritual strength in 


a world in which our most cherished values are 


attacked both at home and abroad. 


I would be the first to admit that schools can 


not do all of these things alone and that freedom 


cannot be made to survive, let alone prosper and 


flower, without a community which is totally 


mobilized for education. But we can also safely 


maintain that without a basic contribution by 


schools, no community can be totally mobilized 
nor can freedom be saved 

In quantity, our present school eflort surpasses 
anything the seen. We 
29,038,000 elementary school children, 7,680,000 


high-school pupils, and 2,839,000 college students 


world has ever have 


One out of every four in the total population 
is in school, Eight times as large a proportion of 
American youth are in college as in England 

Maxwell 


down to the present moment, a period of 50 


Since made his first study in 1906 
years, millions of teachers aided by psychologists, 
professors of education, specialists in state depart 
ments of education, and others have struggled 
with the problems of teaching these millions of 


heterogeneous children and youth so that we could 
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help the American educational dream come true. 
And let no one make light of the dream. A col- 
lege professor may say, “Education for all is 
education for none,” but the man in the street 
will not believe him. For to the average American 
the door of the school, the high school, the 
college, is an open sesame to economic oppo! 
tunity, to a higher rung on the social ladder, to 
everything in life he holds dear. Don’t tell him 
that you can’t teach his son, that his son is not 
bright enough to pass the examinations, for he 
will tell you it is your job to teach him, and if 
know how to do it now you should 


you don’t 


better learn 


Onto this scene in the 1950’s come Bestor and 


Company. They view the American educational 
scene from their professors’ desks with a jaun 


They 


prescribe remedies. From those hard at work on 


diced eye criticize; they ridicule; they 


the problems in schools and laboratories come 
anguished and sometimes angry replies. Why the 
told 


anguish and the anger? Not because we are 


all is not well in education. We already know 


that better than Bestor and Company. But hard 
working, sincere people don't like to be ridiculed 
They don’t like to have Johnny-Come-Latelys, by 
implication, make light of the problems by pro 
which by their very over 


posing solutions 


simplification confuse the public as to both 


problem and solution. It is not what Beston 
and Company say about educational philosophy 
that calls forth the anguish; it is what they say 
about educators and the slap-dash nature of their 
proposals, 


were these neo-saviors of American 


last 50 


For W he re 


education in the years while a million 
American teachers struggled with the Herculean 


task of 
Were they out in the 


helping every child to an education? 


schools studying children, 
devising materials and methods of teaching, 
designing buildings and equipment, facing the 
educational challenges of our country in a world 
and threatened by nuclear destruc 


torn by war 


tion? Not so that you could notice it. They were 


safely 


teaching 


ensconced in their professorial chairs 


their revered subjects, and all the 


teachers heard from most of them was a con 
tinuous complaint that high schools did not pre. 


pare students adequately for college. 


lo reply specifically to all the points in 
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Bestor’s writing as reviewed by Miller is beyond 
the province of this article, but I would like to 
comment on the attack on “educationists,” on 
“dropping of subjects,” and on “‘anti-intellectual 
ism,” 

Educationists, according to the critics, are, 
among others, school superintendents and pro 
fessors of education. They are people who have 
“separated themselves from all scholarly disci 
pline” to such an extent that they even “‘discour 
aged bright pupils from entering teaching.” It is 


rather hard to read such blatant misrepresen 


tation and retain either one’s equanimity or on "§ 
respect for the intellectual integrity of those who 
Who dis 


couraged our bright boys and girls from entering 


write it. But let us get down to cases 
teaching? Many of our liberal-arts professors who 
have repeatedly told me they advise their stu 
dents to enter teaching only after they become 
convinced they lack the ability to become chem 
Yet, 


same professors will complain loudly about how 


ists, historians, or mathematicians. these 
poorly their subjects are taught in high schools 


Where 


from if 


are good high-school teachers to come 


they must be recruited from the ranks 


of the less able? 
de fe nd the 
specialization which characterizes all prot ssional 
liberal 


narrow specialists 50 


I would be the last to ovel 


education (including the arts). Some 


education professors are 


are many professors of English, history and 


science, as well as lawyers, engineers, and med 


ical men. But they are no narrower than the 


people to whom Bestor and Company would 
want to turn over educational policy making. I 


have worked for 30 years in four universities, two 


state and two private. Since most of these years 
have been spent in administration, I have had 


varied and extended contacts with university 


professors in practically all major areas. ‘There 
are few significant differences except that pro 


fessors of education seem more self-critical and 


than 
They 


in their attitudes as the average 


more inclined to look to evidence rather 


to tradition for support for their views 
are as “scholarly” 


professors of the so-called disciplines. 


Apart from the misrepresentation, if critics of 


American education sincerely want to improve 
it, one of the poorest ways to accomplish the 


aim is to challenge the motives, preparation, and 
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competence of those who daily struggle with its 


problems. As I know professors of liberal arts, 
they are not overwhelmingly committed to the 


Bestor view. And those in education have more 


catholicity toward a variety of areas and disci 


plines than is average in the academic world, 


Ihe use of such phrases as “dropped subjects” 


and the ridicule of “life advisement” as an edu 


cational procedure are prime examples of the 


way the public is being confused about what 


modern schools are trying to do. Dropping sub 
ject names is not the same as dropping subject 
matter. And the fact that teachers are concerned 
with counseling pupils does not mean that pupils 
learn less than under olde procedures It is cer 
tainly a strange fate that has befallen the public 
because she has tried 


school teacher. It is exactly 


to help Johnny become all that he is capable of 


becoming that she is in trouble. Because we study 


children and help them with their learning 


difficulties, we are “soft.” When we spend hours 
after school counseling them, critics ridicule us 
When we try 


for carrying on “life advisement.” 


to teach children honesty, kindness, considera 
tion for others, and a sense of responsibility, they 


ridicule us for dealing with “the whole child.” 


Mr. Miller, for all his effort 


falls into this trap. ‘“The schools ought primarily 


Even to be fair, 


to train the mind,” he says. This is exactly what 


Where 


Sf hools 


German schools did were not only the 


vraduates of German but the teachers 
\n uncom 


“Heil 


Hitler’ and found it as easy to use their “powers 


ind leaders under the Hitler regime? 


fortably larg: proportion of them said 


of analysis and discipline” in the service of 


slavery and the extermination of millions of 


innocent people as in more desirable directions. 
An education which primarily trains the mind 
too often becomes one that trains only the mind 
And it is to such education that we can charge 
the highly instructed people occasionally found 
in our penitentiaries as well as those involved 
in political corruption and juvenile delinquency. 
All these we instructed in subject matter, but we 


teach them. We 


behavior. 


did not did not influence their 


We seem to forget there is a difference between 
instruction and teaching. Anyone who knows how 
to operate an adding machine can instruct an 


other person in its use. When the process is over, 
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the who has been instructed can run an 


adding machine, but in character, in citizenship, 


one 


he is just what he was before. The results of 


instruction can appropriately be measured by 


what people know while the results of teaching 


should be measured in terms of what people are 
and are in the process of becoming. 

As for anti-intellectualism, few have been more 
concerned than the writer over what seems to be 
the recent growth of anti-intellectualism in our 
country. Without doubt, education must make a 
greater contribution in training men to think. 
But the recognition of the problem should not 
lead us to oversimplification and a return to 
remedies long since proved ineffective. Training 
the mind and overlooking the emotions may 
give us only monstrous machines long on think 
ing and short on feeling. We do want citizens 
who can think, but they must also have emo 
tional balance and sensitivity. 

What has all our work in American education 
last 


in the 0 years been all about except an 


effort to help all our children and young people 
to think? Why the revolt against earlier “inert” 
bodies of subject matter? Simply that many who 
knew facts could not think very well, and the 
modern school emphasized not what to think 
but how to think. I am oid enough both to have 
“old” that 


were uncorrupted by prolessors of education; 


attended and taught in the schools 


hence, I have had and given others the education 


our critics now call for. I have also had some 
experience with the newer schools. If education 
of the mind is an important goal (and who 
thinks it is not?), our present schools are vastly 
superior to those of two generations ago. Hav 
our critics ever listened to the young people in 
Herald ‘Tribune Forum, “Youth Wants to 


Know,” or to the young people who come to the 


the 


National Citizenship Conference in Washington? 
Have 


class discussions are coming to grips with funda 


they visited our high schools in which 
mental ideas in a manner we older people might 
well emulate? 

Is it anti-intellectualism to teach pupils to 
enjoy poetry, to enjoy and understand history? 
Is it “watering down the curriculum” when we 
make it meaningful to all children? And of what 
value is it to teach subjects like history and 
literature if the teaching falls so wide of the mark 
and abilities that, after 


of pupils’ interests 
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leaving our classes, they want no more of these 
subjects? And to what end is scholarship if those 
who have it are bigoted, prejudiced, and lacking 
in sense of human brotherhood? 

‘There are educational wastelands. Not because 
we educate too many too highly, but because 
we educate too few and each not enough; not so 
much because schools are doing the wrong things, 
but more because they have not yet learned to do 
the right things well; not because schools are 
under the control of anti-intellectualists, but 
because schools and colleges have a tough time 
resisting anti-intellectual forces in our society; 
not because we are controlled by “an interlocking 
directorate of educationists,” but because we are 
engaged in a hard and often losing struggle to 
get teachers, buildings, and facilities of the qual 
ity we need. 

We have educational wastelands because, after 
)0 years of effort, we still have too much of that 
to which the Bestors ask us to return. In the 
words of Alfred North Whitehead, ‘we 


too much teaching of subjects and subject matter 


still have 


and too little teaching of children.” 

Obviously we need help with all of these prob 
lems. If in the last 50 years our critics had shown 
a littke more comprehension of our problems, 
more awareness of the challenges to education, 
and a better record of sharing in our tasks, they 
could offer their criticisms today with more rea 
son and better grace. 

If the professors of liberal-arts subjects want 
to become the teachers of teachers and the polic y 
makers for American education, they must get 
their feet wet, their hands dirty, and their minds 
sharpened on the baffling problems of American 
education, As one who has struggled with these 
problems more than 40 years, I can testify that 
it is hard work—harder work and requiring more 
time than most of the neo-saviors want to put in. 
We could use some of them to very good advan 
We 


politic al scientists, 


tage if they really wanted to get to work. 
need sociologists, economists, 
and anthropologists to bring their disciplines to 
bear on our studies of children and communities 
and to help us solve the problems of the Amer 
ican community which education cannot avoid. 
We need the humanists, the artists, the musicians, 
and the historians to help us enrich the educa 
tional experience of our children and youth. We 


need the scientists to help us understand our 
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world and also to aid us in equipping ou people 
to live in the world that, in large measure, the 
scientist has created. But they will not be useful 


as oracles thundering their denunciations and 
ridicule at the thousands of educators of all ranks 
and specializations who daily do their best in 
the great struggle for an education that will help 
each individual to rise to his best attainment 
They will have to learn some of our terminology 
even if they do not like it or get to work on bette 
terms. People who study need a means olf com 
may be annoying to the 


munication. ‘‘Pedagese’ 


layman and the history professor, but it is a 


simple word list compared to the language of 


talk 


in professional educa 


medical men when they to each othe 


Sometimes I think we, 


tion, have erred in not developing and using a 


vocabulary completely obscure to the layman 


This the doctors have done. Since the layman 


cannot understand it at all, he cannot ridicule 


it. But we use only a few obscure words and 


the lay person can read out material well enough 
| 


to be annoyed by the few words he does not 


understand. ‘The simplest way out, since he does 


“life 


ridiculous 


not know what adjustment’”’ means, is to 


guess at a meaning, to birth to 


knock 


laymen, 


give 
a strawman and gleefully him down 


When we 


should avoid all our professional terms and deal 


write for the however, we 


simply with the problems which, while they are 
I hyat 


we have often failed to do this is in part respor 


hard to solve, are not difficult to describe 
sible both for public misunderstanding and for 
the fact that. over-simplifiers have the vogue th 

now appear to have 


The 


not 


proposals of Bestor and 


They 


( ompany 


new. would return us to the schools 


of 50 years ago They would give us staggering 


Half the 


high-school population would fail and drop out 


non-promotion in elementary schools 


while our college enrollments would be sharply 
reduced, Perhaps these ideas can be sold to the 
think so. On the 


we shall go in the 


\merican people I do not 
think 


tion seeking the means by 


contrary, | other direc 


which more can be 


kept in school and remain there for more years 


than now There is, for example, a renewed 


interest in the education of the handicapped 


the exc ptior il, and the gifted. There is a wave 


of interest in more junior colleges and larger 


facilities for our existing collegiate institutions 


This means more and better teacher education 


institutions, more who study “education as a 


separa subject more students of educational 


policy and administration \s we learn more 


about human beings, how thes develop and 


learn to relate themselves to one another, teach 


ing must inevitably | increasingly profession 


ilized. And whether we teach or study children 


vrace from some 


had 


parents 


in the first or thunder. ul 


lolty protessor 5 desk ut those who do we 


better get into « mteiication ith the 


cle ( iding 


follow | ! 


ind give share in 


tiie people, 
what cducational pr . 0 


will 
| 


decided 1 an 


in the last analysis the decicte In 
fact, I think 
education that will help every child to become 
all he i 


in unison to professors of liberal art 


of edu 


peopl 
they have 
( ipabl of becoming. Could the speak 
ind thos 
both to 
mea 


vel to work together with the peopl ol our com 


ition, they would ster 11s 


top ouncing each other from a distance 


munities to make the American educational 


dream COTTE true 


Krom TVA to TVU 


By MICHAEL CHIAPPETTA 


Pennsylvania State University 


oR ecewt EXPERIMENTS in the use of television 


for instruction in various colleges bring to mind 


some interesting thoughts. In the first 


place 
these experiments purport to establish the rela 


tive effectiveness of TV instruction and “‘live 


instruction, so findings appear in the form 
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cCoVeTIng 


which shows that student ubjected to 
l, 


truction i I 


rn as much as, more than 


han students who = are ubjected to normal 


I hie 


term 


instructional practice arning of students 


is usually measured in of objective tests 


items included in lecture texts, oF 
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non-IV 


While it is not naively assumed by the 


study guides used by both ITV and 


groups 


experimenters that the goal of the educational 


process 1s the acquisition of subject matter, it 


remains a matter of record that the usual evi 


dences { 


gathered about the learning are measures 


of acquisition of content, Attitude measure 


ments are made, of course, but they seem to 


be peripheral and this author feels that in the 
when 


will be ignored 


tise of I V 


run they policy 


long 


decisions about the will be made 


One may safely summarize the findings of TV 


experimentation by stating that there is no 
between the 
PV and the 
non-I\ 


If this were so, interesting impli 


IV is as effective 


significant difference acquisition 


of content by students under acqui 


sition of content by students under 
struction 
cations follow. For instance, if 


as nom T\ 


no limit to the pupil-teacher ratio 


instruction, then there is almost 
Thousands 
of students could view a TV presentation, either 
in small groups, or large groups, or even singly 


If, indeed, TV in 


normal 


in home or in dormitory. 


struction is as effective as classroom 


instruction, it may be possible to eliminate the 


existence of expensive classroom buildings 


campuses, and all of the complicated parapher 


nalia of our vast universities. In the not too 


distant future young people of the nation who 


wish to enter college could enroll by mail at 


a central location. A student could elect courses 


in history, English, psychology, chemistry, physics, 
music appreciation, sociology, philosophy, mathe 
matics, or any other of an increasing list of dis 


ciplines which can be taught over the magi 


screen; each student would receive a key-card 


which would be his pass to closed TV on a 


nation-wide basis and he could then sit in the 


comfort of his own home and “go to class.” 
\fter the completion of the semester, he could 
request the final test, and upon successful pass 


And 


so to the accrual of the proper number of credit 


ing of the test receive credit for the course, 


hours required for the desired degree! 


The savings involved in such a program are 
astronomical. Living costs would be reduced to 
those of staying at home and colleges would no 
longer have to float bond issues for that badly 
needed girls’ dorm. Deans of men would pass 


into oblivion, since there would not have to be 
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large concentrations of students in overcrowded 
towns. Parents would retain their authority over 
their children and boards of trustees would not 
have to bear the onerous task of operating im 
loco parentis. Indeed, in the last analysis, there 
would be savings not only on buildings, but also, 
and more importantly, on staff. No longer would 
it be necessary to staff hundreds of sections of 
freshman English or history or science; mirabile 
dictu, there would be mo need to support the 
expensive administrative staffs which now take 
the major responsibility for bringing students 
and teachers together. 

In short, the now 


American college as we 


know it will be obsolet« College presidents as 
well as college professors will have to be re 
habilitated; the professors will have to enpave 
in the fierce competition to be the lecturer or 
demonstrator in their favorite disciplines, and 
will be lost into an academic 


vast multitudes 


limbo; the college administrators will have to 
seek positions of leadership in industry or com 
merce, for there is no need for an administrator 
when colleges no longer function as independent 
seats of learning. In place of our present system 
of higher learning there will be a vast enterprise 
known as T'VU and its operation will be han 
dled best by production men in mass communi 
cation. Programming will be in the hands of 
educational advisors but policy will be in the 
hands of practical men who will know the ca 
pacity of their facilities and the audience they 
serve. If the academic world is seeking ways to 
meet the challenge of increased numbers of stu 
dents who will want a college education, TV 
has some answers. There is almost no limit to 
the number of people who could be served eco 


feasibly by TV 


There is one interesting possibility that has 


nomically and University. 


escaped the notice of academic leaders in plan 


ning TV experiments. While it is true that TV 


Oo 
4 


can be shown to be as effective as non-TV in 


struction, there has been almost no attempt 


to discover the effect of an obvious method of 


instruction already at hand—the textbook. Five 


hundred years ago the printing press gave us a 
means of disseminating knowledge that should 
have made the instructional 


present patterns 


obsolete, but it has not had a chance. This may 
be the momentous time to prove the value of 


books. 
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When 


variable can be 


I'V experiments are designed, a new 
can IV 


instruction be measured against non-TV instruc 


introduced; not only 


tion, but textbook instruction can be compared 
with both. In other words, students can be ex 
posed to neither. They simply would be equipped 
with the latest textbook or textbooks in the 
field 


asked to take a final examination. 


later date, be 
Some 


done in 


and an outline and, at a 
exper! 
mentation has already been this area 
and it is disturbing. No significant differences 
exist between the learning which results from 
lectures, discussion groups, or no instruction at 
all. There is even room for doubt that some olf 
the students in the non-instructed groups evet 
managed to read the text. It would be a perilous 
joke if an examination on content could not 
discriminate between students who had studied 
assiduously for a semester and students who had 


simply managed to live through a four-month 
period. 
no demon 


I'V in 


instruc 


tut, let us be brave. If there is 


strable difference between the results of 
non-TV 


then we 


struction, instruction, and no 


tion at all, have solved the problem 
of meeting the press of increased numbers of 
students during the next 20 years 


IV, but we 


college ave 


We can save some money by using 


can save many times more by not giving any 


instruction and = assigning textbooks instead 


These thoughts are not idle musings; if we are 


intent on measuring the effectiveness of various 
techniques for teaching factual material, then 


we must explore all possibilities 


The discriminating reader will be impatient 


at this moment and say, ‘““No one would assert 


that education is simply the acquisition of sub 


ject matter. IV experimenters are well aware 


of this but they do not have the instruments to 


measure the outcomes. They can use only those 


devices which are at hand.” This haunting re 


frain must run through evaluation meetings 


time after time, but it does not destroy the use 
to which the present measurements will be put 


It will do no good even if the accounts of ex 


preceded by confession of faith 


periments are 


in “other values” in the educational process 


The hard facts are that administrators ard the 
that there 
non-TV 


instruction be 


vyoing to see 
between TV 


instruction. Ergo, let us use T\ 
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supporting public are 


is no real difference and 


cause it is cheaper. Even those brave souls who 
will see that the experiments prove nothing ex 
cept that TV and non-T’V instruction are equals, 
and that they both may be equal to no instruc 
tion at all, will be trapped into silence by ter 
rified professors and administrators who will teat 
the loss of their jobs. 

The almost philosophical observation that a 
lesson from the experiments is for us to modify 


drastically our ‘“‘normal” classroom instruction 


will never be fully developed in any quarter, It 
seems like heresy to suggest that the experiments 
bear out the accusation that little residual learn 


ing results from the practices used on IV or 


in the normal classroom. If it were so, however, 


this is a wonderful challenge to change our 


practices so that a better result is produced in 
both media. 

The altogether too bleak prospect delineated 
lightened by at least one ray 


above must be 


of hope. ‘The impact of TV may at last force 
higher education (maybe education at all levels) 
intO an agonizing reappraisal [he most aca 
demic (the word is used sneeringly) of professors 
will have to admit that he is bested in the fight 


with the ‘T\ 


fective and 


monster when it comes to the ef 


f 


wide dissemination of subject mat 


ter as such, and he may then have to move ove 


into the company which he has insulted so long 
the educational theorists who h ive ass rted that 


the educational process is not primarily con 
cerned with the acquisition of knowledge but 
is primarily concerned with the use of informa 
The focus of the 


tion by the individual learner 


educational process, therefore, is not on subject 
matter or its successful dissemination but on the 
and his 


that 


effective use of information. It 


LV will force 


which 


le arney 


may well be a realignment of 


educational forces have been unfriendly 


for the past 50 years 


In some ways the TV situation may oarystal 


lize a set of issues which could free educational 


institutions from the fairly picayunish task of 
teaching large and diverse blocks of information 
them to concentrate on the much 
task 
human beings who can put that information to 
I his 


could = free 


and allow 


more important ol ce veloping adequate 


worth-while use may be the time when 


universities their staffs from the 
thankless job of trying to cram information into 


turn to the 
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hordes of students and let them 





task of helping those same students to become 
adequate adults who can use information to 
solve personal, technical, and social problems. 
Even as this is written, however, there are grave 
doubts that nothing more than some relative 
savings will be made by our present colleges 
through the use of TV instructional programs. 

Educators are aware of some of the extremes 
which have been mentioned in this article, but 
no strategy is being developed to avoid the trag 
edy which could engulf large segments of higher 
education in the United states, It is too much 
to hope that professors could develop agreement 


as to the fundamental purposes of the educa 


tional process—purposes which are more in keep 
ing with the psychological findings of the 20th 
century. If they do not develop an understanding 
of education as something other than acquisition 
of information, then higher education as we 
know it today will be drastically changed by its 
new device~TV. If they can gain insight into 
the educational process as psychologists and ed 
ucationalists have seen it for some time, then, 
too, higher education will be drastically changed, 
but in a direction which will put human values 
and human relationships in a position of ad 
vantage never before enjoyed in the history of 


education. 


Fifty Years of Wisconsin Extension 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


University of Wisconsin 


rg’ 
| HE YEAR 1906 was a significant one in Ameri 
can history. Springing to life were the new ideas 
and inventions which were to make the modern 
world. In Ohio, two brothers by the name of 
Wright were patenting something called an aero 
plane. In Detroit, Henry Ford's Model ‘T was 
on the drawing boards. In Oregon, the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial Exposition symbolized the 
conquest of the West. 

In Wisconsin, particularly, 1906 was a signif 
Here ig 


a kind of university, a university pledged to the 


icant year in education was being born 
idea that higher learning should be not for the 
few, but for the many. 

“Nothing in this whole half century,” says 
Allan Nevins, “stands out more strikingly than 
More and 


from a 


West 


the expansion of higher education. 
intellectual leadership came new 
the the 
the Wisconsin Idea,” 


Phis great new Wisconsin Idea of partnership 


more 


source universities. From came 


between people and university was to help di 
rectly in lifting the life of Wisconsin to higher 
planes, and it was to make Wisconsin's university 
famous the world around as the pioneer in mak 
ing university resources available, not just to 
students within the college walls, but to youth 
and adult wherever they are. 

The year 1906 marks the formal birth of this 
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famous Wisconsin Idea, because it was in that 
year that professors and legislators laid the foun 
dations for the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
This the that the 


university was to use in carrying its “beneficent 


sion Division. was vehicle 


influences” to every home in the state. ‘Through 


its correspondence study courses, off-campus 


classes, lectures, institutes, and special services, 


this was the university arm that was to lend 


reality to the slogan that the boundaries of the 
Wisconsin campus are the boundaries of the 
state. 


The 


first organization of its kind in the country. In 


Wisconsin Extension Division was the 
1905 the university faculty and regents had ap 
proved a corréspondence study program. In 
1906 the first correspondence study secretary was 
appointed. In 1907 the legislature granted $20, 
000 to establish the Extension Division. By 1908 
the division had students in every corner of the 
state, and President ‘Theodore Roosevelt recog 
nized its pioneering role by saying that “the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin occupies a position entirely 
unique, not merely in this country but in the 
world, as an institution which, beyond all others, 
has come nearest to recognizing the ideals of 
using the instrumentalities of higher education 
for rendering the greatest possible service.” 


The first extension student was Paul H. Ny 
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strom, a Wisconsin larm boy who went on trom 
hus correspondence courses to become prolessol 
ot markeung at Columbia University, Over the 
years he has been joined by nearly a million 
Wisconsin citizens who have responded to the 
idea that “if you can’t come to the University, 
the University will come to you.” 

Individual instruction has always been the 
hallmark of Extension enterprise, but it has been 
matched by broad public-service projects which 
have laid the groundwork for Wisconsin's record 
in the fields of social legislation and industrial 
Health 


books 


development. education, citizenship 


training, great movements, community 
development, business bureaus, municipal refer 
ence services, audio-visual school aids, publi 
welfare agencies, rural cultural arts, technical 
training—these and many other aspects of adult 
education in Wisconsin had their birth in the 
halls of Extension. 

Little wonder that James Creese writes: “In 
the history of adult education no event had mor: 
critical importance than the establishment of 
the 


Wisconsin.” 


Extension Division of the University of 

Today the university extension concept, born 
in Madison a half-century ago, is flourishing as 
never before throughout the world, as peopl 
everywhere recognize it is in the minds of men 
that the foundations of peace and prosperity 
Other 


Wisconsin for 


established. extension divisions 


look to 


must be 


continue to ideas and 


. standards. The citizens of Wisconsin—in thei 
organizations, their businesses, their professions, 
their unions, their schools, their communities 

look to the Wisconsin Extension 


This 


is due to a major extent to sustained deep in 


continue to 


Division for educational services. record 


terest and generous support by five decades of 


Wisconsin legislatures and boards of regents 
speaking for the people of the state. 

In a typical current year the Extension Divi 
90,000 


sion’s student load now looks like this: 


correspondence-study students (University of 
Wisconsin, 8,000; U. S. Armed Forces’ Institute, 
82,000), 13,000 special class students, 30,000 in 
stitute participants, 2,400 extension center stu 
dents, and 700 Wisconsin communities reached 
by special services. 

From a staff of one, the Extension faculty has 
roster of 260, whom aré¢ 


grown to a many of 


among the university’s most distinguished 
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scholars. From a budget of $20,000, the division's 
annual operating funds have grown to $3,500,- 
000, over half of which is earned income, From 
a single office in Bascom Hall, the division has 


developed to include 25 academic departments, 


14 bureaus, eight extension centers, a field o1 
ganization, a special program in Milwaukee, and 
administrative service departments. The original 
correspondence study program has been joined 
by other major forms of university outreach 
special classes, extension center instruction, in 


industrial lectures and discus 


stitutes, services, 
sions, and school-community programs. 

Ihe key word in Extension operations today 
1S “co-operation” co operation with most unt 
versity colleges, schools, and departments so that 
Extension programs will be rooted in the basic 
teaching and research of the Wisconsin campus; 
and co-operation with a wide range of public 
and private agencies and groups in the state so 
that programs will supply the genuine needs of 
Wisconsin citizens in the most practical way 
possible. 
this linking living and 


Through spirit of 


learning, the division has carried to a plane of 
high standards and wide dispersion the direct 
extension of university work, general adult edu 
cation programs, and co operative services with 
state and local agencies, groups, and organi 
zations. 

As one of the 10 


University of Wisconsin, the Extension Division 


major sub-divisions of the 
is now the primary vehicle for projecting univer 
sity resources to the general public in a wide 
variety of areas except in the main those occupied 
by Agricultural Extension. The division has be 
come the instrument used by the university and, 
in a broader sense, by the state to discover new 
educational needs, interpret those needs to the 
university, and translate those needs into educa 
tional action programs in all parts of the state. 
Through teaching, research, and service, Exten 
sion thus seeks to make the university an integral 
and dynamic part of the life of the state in every 
More 


in America, Wisconsin has deve loped this philos 


way possible than any other university 


ophy that ad public imstitution must scek evel 
to make its specialized resources and skills avail 
able to the people in their everyday living 

But no matter how outstanding its record in 
the past or its present level of services, the Wis 
Division is not standing still 


consin Extension 
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New activities and trends are quite as much its 
characteristic in its jubilee year as is an observ 
ance of its past history. 

‘The 


work at Wisconsin is a wide range of institutes 


fastest growing area of adult education 
and conferences tailored to meet the specific 
needs of professional and functional groups in 
the state. The entire correspondence-study pro 
gram is undergoing critical survey and experi 
adult 


are growing constantly as people recognize the 


mentation, General education programs 
need for lifelong learning. ‘The extension center 


program appears to have stabilized at eight 
centers outside of Milwaukee, with most of them 
emerging as very strong regional outposts of the 


university and, in a real sense, as community 
colleges 

The division recognizes educational television 
as an intimate and essential part of its activities 


and is on the air with a series of experimental 


Peace on the 


ry 
! HERE HAS BEEN considerable criticism of late 
of the practitioners of professional teacher edu 
Much 
the cleavage between subject-matter 
Arthur 


his colleagues all over the country have helped 


cation has been said and written about 


prok ssors 


and professors of education sestor and 


to bring the issue out into the open, For a while 


it seemed that an academic civil war was in the 


making. 
moderate minds on both 


Fortunately, more 


sides began fo suggest a common mecting 
ground, While the sniping continues, the rela 
tionship between the two camps tends toward 
improvement and mutual understanding. 

In this context it is refreshing to note in the 
1954-1955 by Nathan 
University the special 
School of 


interesting 


annual Pres. 
M. Pusey of 


the 


report for 
Harvard 
stress on Graduate Education 


Dr. 
issued on Jan, 16, 1956, that divinity and teacher 


Pusey states in this document, 
education “have been relatively undernourished, 
at Harvard and elsewhere, for the competition 
for a fair share of the more promising college 
graduates.” After discussing the significance of 


the Graduate School of Education, he goes on 
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programs. Research in the social sciences is being 
made an integral part of Extension in order to 
capitalize on the unique field facilities of the 
division. The field organization is undergoing 
a thorough analysis and realignment. Off-campus 
graduate programs are growing steadily. ‘The 
division is constantly refining its processes of 
self-analysis and budgeting. Explorations are 
under way with Agricultural Extension to deter- 
mine how best to make the total extension 
services of the university available to the people 
of the state. 

Symbolizing this steady progress is the divi- 
sion’s plan for a new Extension Building in 
Madison—a building which will heighten beyond 
measure Extension’s ability to co-ordinate the 
integrated outreach of the campus as the univer 
sity seeks, in the next 50 years, to be of even 
greater service to Wisconsin people and Wiscon 


sin plac es. 


EVENTS 


‘dueational Front 


to say that it “has imperatively urgent work 


to do” and that “we can no longer postpone a 
very serious effort to put this School on a more 
secure financial base. 
for it the 


effort and to provide it with an adequate phys 


The time has come to get 


means to enrich and strengthen its 


ical plant to enable it to respond to increased 
demands being made upon it.” 
Such recognition is welcome indeed, It would 


be desirable for other institutions to support 


similarly their schools of education toward 


time for 


W.W.B. 


greater effectiveness. It is high peace 


to reign in the groves of academe 


U.S. and European Higher 
Education Compared 


Corn lis W. 


University of Ro 


[HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT by 
de Kiewiet, president of the 
chester, was made at the annual meeting, Oct. 6, 
1955, of the American Council on Education: 


The 


higher education and British or French higher educa 


most significant difference between American 


tion is the acceptance in this country of a dual man 


date. Since the Morrill Act of 1862, higher educa 
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tion, largely under the leadership of the state univer 


a responsibility for both numbers 


still 


sities, accepted 
Since 
and incompatibility, | 


and quality these words suggest conflict 


would that American 


itself off 


suggest 


higher education sets against most other 


systems by most beneficially advancing the watershed 
of decision for a large proportion of the more able 
country In this 


better 


men and women o the 
markedly 
minds is permitted to stay in the channels of educa 


I his 


itself, an 


young 


country a higher proportion of the 


tion to a more mature age means more years 


for potential talent to reveal increased 
sense of personal participation in the major decisions 
of life 
of choices 

The true 
is held aloft on the two pillars of quality and quan 


tity. What 


edu ation has 


and a greater awareness ol the wide range 


that can be made 


greatness of American higher education 


is sometimes referred to disparagingly 


been with the 


iS mass compatible 


emergence of graduate, technical, and professional 


that are brilliant in any company 


schools 
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Continued from page 70 


potential dollar and savings involved 


NEW POSTS... 

Thomas P. Peardon, dean of the 
College (New York City 
March |-June 1 
Intosh is away on her first leave since 
college in 1948 John H. Randall, 


Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


mManpowe! 
faculty, Barnard 
serve as acting 
Millicent C. Me 
coming to the 
Woodbridge 


named 


will 


Pres 


pre SI 


dent while 


American Philosophical Association bast 
David M. French and Harold M. Dorr 
Flint College 


niversity 


pre sident 


ern Division 
and of 


f Michi 
reading im 
niversity The 
Atlanta, Ga 
director Ro 
McGloth 


(unl 


appointed deans of the new 


spectively Il 
Walter J. Pauk is 
Cornell lt 


Education 


state-wide education, re 


gan now director 
provement program 


Southern Regional Board, 
associate 


Win | 


Brumbaugh 


has appointed the following 
bert C. Anderson (administration 
lin (regional programs), and A. | 
versity studi 

Pennsylvania State University has n 
heads of the three departments that 
compose the new School of Fi ind Applied Arts 
Walter H. Walters Andrew W. Case 
(art ind Hummel Fishburi Ernest O 
Melby will retire as dean, School of Fducation, New 
York Uni Aug. 31, and 


guished protessor of education 


imed the fol 
lowing will 
(theatre 

Triuisic 
will become distin 


Michigan State Uni 


ersity 


versity University of Southern 
Angeles 
School of 
Cooper and Myron S. Olson; to associate 


1 
ood, and Robert 


r 


members 
John MI 


protessor 


has promoted the following tacult 


Education to professorship 
ships Leonard Calvert, Victor Garw 
O. Hall 


cultural 


Joseph M. Caprio, member of the agri 


staff, citrus experiment station ol the Uni 


istant prolessor 


State 


versity of California, appointed a 


department of agronomy and Montana 


College 
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California (Los 


RECENT) ; , 


ROBERT K., and J. A. LAUWERYS (edi 
The Year Book of Education, 1955: Guidance 
644; HARDEE, MELVENE D 
Guidance in General 


Yonkers 


HALI 
tors) 
and Counseling pp 

Counseling and 

World Book Co 

1955 editions 

and D. KEITH OSBORN, 
Creative Activities, pp. 103; STOTT, LELAND H., 
The Study of Individual Develop 
ment, pp. 115, $2.75, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
2, Mich. 1955 editions 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT ]., and BERNICE I 
NEUGARTEN Indian and White Chil 

1 Sociopsychological Investigation, pp. 335, 

$5.00; MEAD, MARGARET, and MARTHA 

WOLFENSTEIN Childhood in 

Cultures, pp. 473, $7.50 

Chicago 37, Ul. 1955 


(editor) 
Education, pp. 444 
on-Hudson, N. Y 
HAUPT, DOROTHY 


$5.00 


Longitudinal 


{merican 


dre n 


(editors) Con 


temporar University of 


Chicago Press editions 


Teachers interested in exploring today’s 


wonderful professional 


Opportunities are 


invited to consult 


Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Sos sd dette eet ee sete tetetetets sete te sete te tote tc iets ists iets tel 


bode Sotosotehesete tin) 


See | 


oso de3 


There is a significant difference between 


Northern Teachers’ Agency 


Kuclid 


Cleveland 15, 


1536 Avenue 


Ohio 





ten years of 
FACULTY PLACEMENT 


oem, 
Secondary KG % College 


University 


SERVICE 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


Pennypacker 54-1223 

















GREATER PURCHASING POWER . 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 
combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 





op. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1956 SUMMER COURSES 
50th Anniversary 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
In Mathematics 


June 11 - August 31 


upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is 
high. The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a 
level number of dollars regardless of economic 
trends—giving greater purchasing power when Pre Two Weeks Session — June 18 - 29 
the cost of living is low. This Galessed system 

tends to hedge against both inflation and de- Six Weeks Session July 2- August 10 
flation. Post Two Weeks Session — August 13 - 24 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Any employee of a college or university is 
eligible. Write for details; we employ no Graduate Research Program at 


agents. ‘s : 
S Laboratory of Field Biology 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
_ o _ 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
New York 36, N. Y. 


IDDL 


June 11 - August 31 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


BUR 


522 Fifth Avenue 




















FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 


On the Middlebury Campus, June 29-August 16 


GERMAN ° ITALIAN 


SPANISH 


FRENCH ° 
RUSSIAN . 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL June 27 August 11 
THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Both at Bread Loaf, on the mountain campus 


August 15 — 29 


Come see for yourself what has made the Middlebury reputation 


For complete information write: 


The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE * MIDDLEBURY 7 o VERMONT 
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THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interaction in the Classroom 
sy CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 280 pages, $4.50 

An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature 
of these relationships, the book discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ at 
tempts to help children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life in the 
classroom. It describes experimental ‘mental hygiene approaches devised by teachers 
as a way of gaining insight into the meaning of children’s behavior 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

By C. A. WEBER, University of Connecticut; and MARY E. WEBER. 288 
pages, $4.50 

Here is the first book in the leadership field for public educational workers. Well 
written in simple, vivid style, it is regarded by critics as a real contribution to the 
field. In a very true sense, the text is a discussion of the strategy of leadership in 
a democratic nation, presenting principles, policies, and plans of action which are 
likely to be most effective for developing a better program of public education in 
a nation devoted to democratic ideals. 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND COMMUNITY 
By JENNIE WAUGH CALLAHAN, Hunter College. 339 pages, $4.75 


Here is a fact-packed handbook picturing the growth of educational television in 
communities throughout the country where local and state leaders have joined forces 
with educators in schools, colleges, and universities to develop this new medium. 
The text covers the history of television, the people who are fashioning its techniques, 
the varied script forms, and hundreds of program ideas. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


By LLOYD ALLEN COOK and ELAINE FORSYTH COOK, Wayne Uni- 
versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 514 pages, $6.00 
A study of American community life as it bears upon all aspects of school practices 
and public relations. It is designed for use as a text in such courses as educational 
sociology, school and society and community backgrounds in education. It features 
an analysis of the American social class system, and class and power, in relation to 


public education, and includes an abundance of concrete case material 
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